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tuitive identification. People rate others most accurately in regard to traits
which they themselves have and least well in regard to those they do not
have. Also ratings are much affected by the degree of familiarity with
the individuals rated. (See Landis, 1934; G. W. Allport, iQ37a; Murray,
1938; and discussion above.)
Yet, as we indicated in describing the interactional process in the inter-
view, the interpreter of the life-history document not only must possess
sympathetic identification, but must also retain his own role as critic,
as one apart or separate from the events to be interpreted. In short, there
must be a double role: one of empathy, intimate imagination, and "reso-
nating feeling," as Murray terms it; the other of critical judgment, which
depends upon general knowledge of the relation of the subject in ques-
tion to his past and present social-cultural milieu, and upon the acceptable
principles of psychological functioning. Murray (1938) has aptly referred
to this dual aspect of interpretation by the term "critical empathy."
In turn this all calls for a degree of self-insight not found in many
persons, which raises questions as to individual variation in this intuitive
capacity and as to whether such capacities may be acquired by formal
training. In this connection Blumer (1939, p. 77) makes this incisive com-
ment: "The person who has a broad acquaintance with human beings,
who, as we say popularly, understands human nature, and who has an
intimate familiarity with the area of experience that he is studying should
make a more able analysis than one who is less well equipped in these
aspects." It is apparent that there are some people highly qualified in
these respects while others are not.
In this connection one may ask whether it is possible to train individuals
to be successful interviewers. There is no adequate answer to this query,
but we do know that in training for social work, personnel work, educa-
tional guidance, clinical psychology, and work in psychiatry and psycho-
analysis these and other qualities are usually recognized and that a cer-
tain percentage of people seem to lack the form of life organization
which makes possible their learning the techniques of successful inter-
viewing. But, so far, no objective tests or measures of such ability have
been devised, and, since this sort of capacity involves the art of handling
people, it may be that some of its more subtle features will long escape
.careful determination and measurement. Yet, despite the lack of specific
formulae and of pedagogical materials and methods for instructing others
in such skills, one must agree heartily with Murray (1938, p. 249) when
he says that "critical emotional participation... may be cultivated to ad-
vantage and, when corrected by all other means at our disposal, is the
best instrument that we possess for exploring the 'depths1 of personality."
(On interview techniques see Bingham and tyfpore, 1934; R. S* Wilson,
1937; P. V. Young, 1935,1939; and Hulett, 1938.)